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(From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
BEES AND HONEY. 

Honey raised in a cold climate and mountain- 
ous country, is the purest and best. As a source 
of profit, very few persons in Vermont keep bees, 
and yet we are convinced that the Green Moun- 
tains might become as distinguished for excellent 
honey, as they are for first rate Beef, Pork, But- 
ter and Cheese. , 

We lately cut the following from a New York 
paper: — 

Hoxey.— In passing through the garden em- 
ployed by the American Institute, our attention 
was directed to.some boxes of Honey, of a clear, 
white and beautiful transparent appearance, such 
as has seldom been seen in the New York Mar- 
ket. It is presented by Messrs Wilcox & Cone, 
of West Broomfield, Ontario County, Ohio. One 
of the firm has furnished us with the following 
statement : — 

“ Last spring we had not more than 220 swarms, 
this fall we had over 420; nearly a!l of the young 
swarms are good to winter over. We have takea 
from our bees 3,700 Ibs, of box or cap honey; in 
addition to this, we furnish all the vicinity where 
we live with boxes, showing them how to manage, 
promising to buy all che honey that was built in 
them. ‘This added to our own, made 5,641 Ibs. 
All of this was taken away without destroying a 
single swarm of bees. Near seven-eighths of this 
honey was of the white, such as was exhibited to- 
day ; it arrived in New York market on the 9th 
of September ; nearly two-thirds of it is already 
sold. We have adopted this plan to make our 
bees profitable, and not destroy an insect that is 
such an example of industry.” 

Wishing to give our readers more inform tivn 
respecting such an instance of successful business 
in the hive, we wrote to Messrs Wilcox & Cone. 
From their very obliging answer to cur inquiries, 
we copy the following: 

Our hives are cf almost all descriptions com- 
monly used, having bought many of them. We 
prefer the smaller sizes, such as will hold about 
thirty pounds of honey when well filled, as that 
will be sufficient to winter a common swarm, and 
such hives swarm the most. We procure our 
honey from a box of about seven inches square, 
placed on the top of the hive. ‘the box should 
be made to fit very close to the hive, and no com- 
munication out of it only through the hive. The 
hole should not be less than three inches square, 
These should be put on the old hives, before the 
Bees begin to gather from the white clover, and 
on the young swarms when they ave first put into 
the hives. In this way instead of the bees lying 
on the outside of the hive, idle, as they commonly 
do, they have room within the box, where they 
continue to build, and gather, till they are ready 
to swarm. Many of our swarms do not work on 
the boxes at all; but by boxing them all, we av- 





erage from 7 to 16 Ibs., from every old swarm. | 
Last year we got over 16, it being more than a) 
common season for honey. 

We have not been troubled much with the | 
moth ; having so many hives together the birds | 
keep them mostly subdued. We think it the best | 
plan to raise the bite so that the bees can just pass | 
out all round the hive: they keep the bottom 
board clean of comb dust, so there is less chance 
for the millers to deposite their eggs, where they 
will not be destroyed. Care should be taken to 
kill all that can be found on and around the hives | 
every day or two. 

We use no means to furnish our bees with food, 
excepting to feed some light swarms towards 
spring ; which we do, by putting comb filled with | 
honey, in the box on the top of the hive. Bees 
flourish the best where there is plenty of Elin, Su- 
gar Maple and Basswood, and where the soil is | 
natural for white clover. Elm and Majle blos- 
som early in the spring ; after the spring flowers | 
are gone, bees stir but little, until white clover be- | 
gins to blossom ; if it fills well with honey, bees 
soon fill their hives and begin to swarm ; if not, 
they swarm late, and the swarms stand a poor 
chance; the Basswood and Buckwheat are tue 
principal flowers they have to gather from. — 
Sometimesthere are honey dews which help them 
much. 

Our box honey which is pure and free from 
bread, is gathered principally from Clover aud 
Basswood blossoms. 

Our hives stand in the same situations wi«ter 
and summer. We are careful to have the tops 
secured so as to keep the snow and water out, and 
not admit a draught of air through the hive. Ev- 
ery hive should have a three quarter or half inch 
hole from four to six inches from the bottom, in 
front, to afford air in winter. In very cold weath- 
er, frost accumulates in the bive, from the breath 
of the bees, and in mild weather it melts and runs 
down to the bole at the botiom and freezes to ice 
and shuts out the aie, if there is no other air hole. 
Many bees are smothered greatly for want of this 
knowledge. Bees winter the best in straw hives, 
but do as well in summer in board or tub hives, 

There is a variety of opinions on the subject of | 
bees, owing we think, to their being liable to | 
change. ‘Two swarins in the spring may stand | 
side by side, and to appearance, be equally good ; | 
one may prosper well, the other dwindle away and 
die; or they may both swarm equally we'l, and 
one a few weeks after swarming be robbed ; the 
other winter well, 

Our reason for this is, that in swarming time, 
the Queen or Queens, if there bs more than one, 
(as there frequently is at this season of the year, 
but at no other) all leave the hive with the swarms 
and leave but few working Bees and Drones in 
the old hives; which, of course, without a Queen 
die, Sometimes they will guard their treasures 
till winter, and then die, and Jeave the hive well 
filled with honey. 


{ 
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After swarining is over, such hives as have 


swarmed out, we take up as soon as they are lixe- 
ly to be robbed, and save the honey. In October 
we examine our young swarms, and take up all 
that have not nearly enough to winter on. In this 


/way we obtain much honey, and destroy none of 


our good swarms for increase. 

P.S. In a statement of ours that was published 
in some of the New York papers, showing the 
amount of honey that we raised the past season, 
there was a mistake made by the Editors. It 
was printed 700 pounds, but it should bave been 
3700. 


ON POTATOES, 

The potato wil’ grow upon almost any kind 
of soil, provided it be not too wet and clayey ; but 
light, dry, and friable loams, or sands of tolerable 
consistence, are the most appropriate. Reclaim- 
ed bogs and peat land, when well drained, pro- 
dace large crops ; and-some of the finest qualities 
are grown on alluvial soils, and in the warped 
land in the neighborhood of the Humber. Grub- 


| bed wood-land is also favorable to its growth, and 


the planting of potatoes will probably be found 
the most profitable mode of bringing it into im- 
mediate cultivation ; indeed, as much as 550 bush- 
els per acre have been thus obtained, but the land 
was manured with twenty wagon-loads of dung. 
A swurd, or first ley, is, however, the most desir- 
able; and it is for this purpose the common mode 
of breaking up grass-land in Ireland, where it is 
frequently let to the peasantry at extravagant rents, 
in what are there termed “ Con-acres,” and yields 
crops of superior quality. The climate, indeed, 
is there more genial to the growth ef esculents, 
than thet of England, and the soil is generally so 
much richer, that in no other country has cul- 
ture of the potato been carried to such verfection. 

The produce of four eyes cut from the cluster 
species, and planted in four different kinds of soil, 








was — 
On astrong rich loam, . . . . 34 Ibs, 
light rich loam, . . ee 29 Ibs. 

a good gravel, . . . . « J9 Ibs. 

sandy soil, . . « 6 + « 15 Ibs. 





But, although some idea may be thus formed, of 
the produce, yet no definitive conclusion can be 
drawn from this experiment, regarding the crops 
to be obtained from the land, for other sorts might 
have been better adapted to the soils ; they must 
ve all heavily manured, and good sands are es- 
pecially favorable to the growth of the larger 
roots, 
CULTURE, 

In Yorkshire, and other parts of the north, the 
ground is ploughed into one-bout ridges, and the 
“ sets,”’ or cuttings from the -otatoes to be plant- 
ed, are placed in heaps or baskets, and lanl by 
women and children in the furrows; the manure 
is laid at the same time, and the ridge is covered 
with earth by the plough dividing it, and making 
afresh one over the potatoes. As soon as the 
plants make their appearance above ground, the 
ridges are harrowed down, and are suffered to 
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remain in that state about a week, when the weeds 


will begin to appear; the ridges are then earthed 


up, and ina week or two as much of the earth 
from the sides of them is ploughed down as can 
be done without leaving the roots too bare. Af- 
tery this the tops of the ridges are carefully hand- 


hoed, and the earth which was ploughed from the | 
, Lal 


ridges is again turned to them: if afterwards weeds 
grow up, they are again hand-hoed, after which 
the earth is drawn up to the top of the ridges. 


. . ° ° . : } 
The p'ants having by this time got to a consider- | 
able size, soon overcome all weeds, and conse- | 


quently require no further attention ull the time 
of taking up. It has, however, been justly ob- 


served, that “on al! very dry sands, and ina dry | 


climate, the land should be laid quite flat, and the 
plants should be hoed by hand, asthe only means 
of preserving the ground sufficiently moist to pro- 
mote the growth of the crop; but in every situa- 
tion where there is no danger of the land being 
too dry, and on all thin soils, one-bout ridges 
have the advantage over every other method.” 
Another mode — which it seems has been bor- 


rowed trom America — is to plant the sets in banks. | 
n . . A p 5 | 
“The field is marked out in shallow drills, at) 


about two feet and a half distance, by the double 
mould-board plough, and is then) marked out 
transversely at the same distance ; thus intersect- 
ing the surface at right angles, and the dung is 
laid at the time of planting. The holes for the 
reception of the sets are formed by a laborer at 
the intersections marked by the plough, in sucha 
manuer as to leave them flat at the bottom, about 
ten ortwelve inches in diameter, and three or four 
inches deep, This being done, the manure is di- 
vided into the holes as evenly as poss ble, taking 
care thut the particles be well separated by wo- 
men and children breaking it with their hands, 
Four cuts are then to be laid in each hols, within 
four inches of the edge, and about six or seven 
inches distance, and covered by levelling the soil 
into the holes with shovels, which finishes the 
work until the plants appear above ground ; after 
which, only a small quantity of earth is thrown 
lightly on the banks, just sufficient to refresh the 
surface, and if the land be foul with weeds, it 
should be hand-hoed before the banks are «dressed. 
The last earthing should not be performed until 
the crop is in full blossom, when it must get anoth- 
er light dr -ssing.” * 

Mr Burroughs, from whom we have extracted 
the above account, says, that “many who have 
heard of this culture, but who have not practised 
it, imagine that its chief object is to afford a great 
quantity of earth being thrown up to the plants ; 
but so far from this being the scientific principle 
of the system, that should the sets be deposited 
too deep, or the banks be landed too high, the 
crop would prove very unproductive.” fle adds 
also, from his own experience, that * the banks 


being left quite flat at the top when finished, the } 


crop proved much more productive than the ad- 
joining drills sown with an equal quantity of ma- 
nure, and the potatoes were of better quality.” 
Regarding the mode of spreading the dung — 
whether above or under the sets—some differ- 
ence of opinion prevails; for although the latter 
is the method usually adopted, and it may be ra- 
tioually supposed that, as the roots shoot rather 
ki.terally than upwards, it is from the manure 
placed underneath that they extract their nutri- 
ment, yet it is supposed by many persons that, if 
;the Jand be light and dry, it answers better to lay 


ithe manure in furrows above the plants; and | 


| plication immaterial, 
ment made with the utmost degree of attention, 


some farmers seem to think the manner of its ap- 
According to an experi- | 


|under the direction of the Board of Agriculture, | 
g a 


| the former, however, appeared to have the advan- | 
tage or five to four in its favor: the produce of) 
an equal weight of sets, and quantity of manure, | 


being — 
| When laid over the dung, 
“6 under the dung, 


105 ths. 4 02. 
84 Ibs. 3 oz. 
ludopted throughout most parts of the United 
| Kingdom ; but a novel plan, which deviates in 
some essential particulars from those generally 
jemployed, has lately been brought into notice by 
Mr Knight, the very intelligent President of the 
Horticultural Society ; and, as the very interest- 
ing account which has. been published by the so- 
ciety may yet be unknown to many of our rea- 
ders, we here transeribe it, and beg earnestly to 
call it to the serious attention of every farmer who 
is engaged in that branch of husbandry. 

“The experiments were made upon different 
varietics of potatoes ; but as the results were in 
iall cases nearly the same, | think that I shall most 


derstood, by deseribing minutely the treatment of | of only two feet between the rows. 


| produce, 





* Having found my crops of potatees to be in 
the last three years, during which alone I have 
accurately adopted the mode of cultare deseribed 
above, much greater than they had ever previous- 
ly been, av well as of excellent quatity, | was led 
to ascertain the amount in weight which an acre 
of ground, such as I have described — the soil of 
which was naturally poor and shallow — would 
A colony of rabbits had, however, in 
the last year done a good deal of damage, and 


pheasants had eatea many of the tubers which the 


. | 
Such are the ordinary modes of culture usually | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
i 
i 
} 





| 
| 


rabbits had exposed to view ; but the remaining 
produce per acre exceeded 539 bushels, of 82 Ibs. 
being allowed in every bushel on account of a 
very small quantity of earth which adhered to 
them, 

«The preceding experiments were made with 
a large and productive variety ef potato only ; but 
{ am inclined to think that I have raised, and 
shall raise the present year, nearly as large a pro- 
duce per acre of a very well-known small early 
variety —the ‘ash-leaved kidney potato.’ of 
this I selected in the present spring the largest 
tuhers which [ conld cause to be produced in the 
last year; and I have planted them nearly in con- 
tact with each other in the rows, and with inter- 


The plants 


| readily cause the practice T recommend to be un-/| vals, on account of the shortness of their stems, 
' 
! 


a single variety only, which T received from the | at present display an unusual degree of strength 


man’s Potato ? ” 


since in Flanders. 


to give it an artificial depth. 
then made along the centre and highest part of 
each ridge ; and in the bottom of this, whole po- 
jtatoes, the lightest of which did not weigh less 
than four ounces, were deposited, at only six in- 
lehes distance from the centre of one to the cen- 
tre cf another. Manure, in the ordinary quantity 
was then introduced, and mould was added, sufti- 
cient to cover the potatoes rather more deeply 
than is generally done. 

« The stems of potatoes, as of other plants, rise 
perpendicularly under the influence of their un- 
erring guide, gravitation, so long as they continue 
to be concealed beneath the soil; but as soon as 
they rise above it, they are to a considerable ex- 
tent, under the control of another agent, light. 
Each inclines in whatever direction it receives the 
greatest quantity of that fluid, and consequently 


‘every contiguous plant. The old tubers being 
large, and, under the mode of culture recommen- 
ded, rather deeply buried in the ground, the young 
plants in the early part of the summer never suf- 
fer from want of moisture ; and, being abundant- 
ly nourished, they soon extend themselves in evy- 
ery direction till they meet those of contiguous 
lrows, which they do not overshadow on account 
of the width of the intervals, 

«The stems being abundantly fed, owing to the 
size of the old tubers, rise from the ground with 
great strength and luxuriance, support well their 
foliage, and a larger breadth of this, 1 think, ex- 
| posed to the light during the whole season, than 
under any other mode of culture which I have 
|seen; and, as the plants acquire a very large size 
;early in the summer, the tubers, of even very late 
varieties, arrive at a state of perfect maturity ear- 
ly in the autumn. 





} 





each avoids, and appears to shun, the shade of 


! 


| 





Horticultural Society, under the name of ¢ Lank- | and vigor of growth, arising from ithe very large 
a tall sort raised some years | size — for that variety —of the planted tubers ; 


and as large a breadth of foliage is exposed to the 


“The soil in which I proposed to plant being | Jight by the small, as could be exposed by a large 
very shallow, and lying upon a rock, I collected | yariety ; for [have always found the amount of 
it with a plough into high ridges of four feet wide, | the produce, under any given circumstance, to be 
A deep furrow was | regulated by the extent of foliage which was ex- 


posed to light; and I have uniformly found that 
to obtain crops of potatoes of great weight and 
excellence, the period of planting should never 
be later than the beginning of March.” 

The produce of this small early variety in fact, 
very considerably exceeded that of the large one 
first mentioned — being per acre 665 bushels of 
82 pounds —and both so far exceeded the ordi- 
nary crops which had been previously raised, ex- 
cept in very rare cases, that doubts were enter- 
tained of the exactness of Mr Kouight’s conclusions 
and experiments, it will be seen, were made in the 
garden of the society in order to obtain further 
evidence. 

SEED. 

It has been ascertained by repeated trials that 
every variety of the potato, when propagated dur- 
ing a series either from the root, or by the 
whole tubers, is subject to degenerate : in some, 
the quality remaining good, afier the produce in 
quantity has become defective, whilst with oth- 
ers, it disappears with the vigor of the plant. In 
order to obviate this inconvenience, and to pre- 
serve those species which are known to be valua- 
ble, farmers occasionally raise them from the seed 
contained inthe apples which grow upon the 
stalk ; for which purpose, a few large ripe apples 
should be chosen froma healthy plant, and be 
carefully preserved apart, in some dry sand, dur- 
ing the winter. 

‘The seed is then picked out, and usually sown 
in rich garden ground in the month of April; but 
it is more expedient to sow it in a hot-bed early 
in March, to expose the shoots gradually to the 
open air, and to plant them in a bed of rich earth 
in the middle of May. In the month of October, 
these seedlings would produce tubers, the largest 
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of whieh are to be gathered, and planted out, in | 
the following spring,at a few inches distance from | 


each other, When they rise about two inches 
above ground, they should be covered with two 
or three inches of mould, and managed in the 
same inanner as if grown from the old potato. 


When arriving at maturity, they should be con. | 


tinually and carefully examined, to discover those 


which appear the earliest in coming to perfection ; | 


which will be denoted by the decay of the haulm. 
These should be taken up, and in like manner 
those of a later growth; but those which show 
extraordinary vigor should be selected, and the 
produce of each sort being again sown in the en- 


the respect ve properties of each. ‘The process is 
thus so slow and troublesome, that it takes three 
years to bring any new variety to maturity, and a 
fourth before the real properties of the root can 
be correctly ascertained. The product will also 
sometimes disappoint the expectations of the grow- 
er; for although, generally speaking, the major 
portion of the crop will be found of the same 
quantity as the original stock, yet it occasionally 
fails, and the new varieties are constantly pro- 


| 
duced, differing in both color, flavor, size, and the | tons.ewlb tons.cwt.Ib. 
periods of ripening. Thus, it appears from an) Barly many, 1710 4 18 19 82 
experiment lately made in the garden of the Lon-| Shaw's, ‘ 0) 15 %6 2 0 4 
don Horticultural Society, upon twenty-five seed-| — Red-posed kidney 18 7 71 17 12 49 
ling varieties reared by Mr Kaight, that the esti.| Pink-eyed scotch, 29 15 83 20 2 7 
mated produce varied from 1 to upwards of 18 | Champion, 2314 0 24 9 18 


tons per acre; all of different qualities. The best 
produced from a single tuber, twenty-seven large 
aud seven smatl roots, the aggregate wight of 
which upon an acre of ground it was supposed 
weuld equal 17 tons 9 1-2 ewt., and being both 


large, solid, mealy, white, well-flavored, and in ton:.cwt. Ib. 

substance and appearance much resembling ihe From whole tubers, 13 2 17 

white yam, has been named by the Society, after single eyes, lll 3 54 
; : ) single eyes 8 f 


Mr Knight’s country-seat, the “ Downton Yam 
Potato.” 
SETS AND TUBERS, 
We have alrendy stated, that in the common 


ding toa report made to the Dublin Society of 
Agriculture, it was stated, on comparison with the | 
sets cut from reasonal.ly large and small tubers, 
that the produce in faver of the former was as 84. 
| to. 64; and another well informed gentleman states, 
“he has uniformly found in all his experience, 
that large sets of potatoes made a more produc. | 
tive return than small ones. 
in garden and field, he bas repeatedly found that 
planting whole potatoes, even though large, very 
}much inereases the crop. In this way, however, 
they require to be planted thinner, as the stems, 


And upon trial, both | 


——— - 


,grown, germinate but feebly, aud do not attain 


the same size as those which are found upon the 


other end, which may be seen by looking at po- 
tatocs in the spring, when they begin to bud :— 


'those which spring from the top end, having far 


greater vigor and luxuriance than those which 
spring from the root end, 
It is indeed a point which deserves very serious 


attention ; and as the other portions of the potato 


j¢an always be used for other purposes, it should 


being stronger and more luxuriant, oceupy more | 


i space,” 
sning year, a correct judgment may be formed of 
= { 


| 


l equal size, snd as nearly as possible of equal qual- | 
lity, were also lately selected by the London Hor- | 
jticultural Society for the growth of five different 
| Varieties : 


| whole tubers, and the other with sets containing 
| but one eve each ; and, being placed equal dis- 


one-half of which being planted with | 


| tances — eighteen inches apart — the result was 
as follows : — 

Weight when taken up. 
Whole tubers. 


Species. Single eyes. 


|The whole tubers appeared above ground, in each 
|instanee, three or four days earlier than the sets, 
sand the haulm became somewhat longer ; but the 
| experiments shows that, although the total amount 
| thus estimated to have been obtained is, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





i thus giving an apparent difference in five acres of 
about two tens, yet it was hardly more than the 
diflerence between the weight of the tubers and 
the sets originally planted. 





To set this point at rest, five plots of ground of | 


}and lamps two hours after 9, P. M. 


course of field-husbandry, potatoes are invariably | pyese and other trials, indeed, afford presump- 
planted for a crop, either by depositing the entire | tive evidence that sets cut from fall grown, heal- 
root, or cuttings from it, called “sets, No ob. | thy tubers, are as productive as the whole root ; 


jection appears indeed to have been commonly | for although it is recorded as the opinion of the 


entertained against the planting of the whole root, 
or “tuber,” — except on the score of economy, 
though probably no other advantage will be there- 
by gained, for every tuber contains many beads, 
or “eyes,” — from each of which a shoot will 
spring, and by sowing these separately, or in cut- 
tings containing two or more together, a saving is 
made in the quantity ; but an extraordinary opin- 
ion is entertained regarding the best method of 
performing this cperation, 

Among pumberless experiments which have 
been made with a view to compare the produce of 
plantations of different sizes of whole tubers, and 
sets from different sizes of cuttings, those of en- 
tire potatoes reported to the Bath Society were 
generally stated to be superior. Dr Anderson 
found that the crop was in some measure propor- 
tionate to the weights of the sets ; and that it was 
more profitable to plant smal! potatoes than small 
cuttings. Others, however, found that the differ. 
ence in acreable produce, between large and small, 
cut or uncut potatoes for sets, was quite immiate- 
rial; but that the saving in the quantity sown, 
was so much jn favor of the cuttings as to require 
only twenty bushels, while whole potatoes con- 
sumed thirty-seven bushels per acre, Yet, accor- 





| President of the Society, founded upon a variety | 





| years, “that the heaviest crops of potatoes, and 
those most profitable to the grower, will in most 
soils and seasons be obtained trom tubers of .con- | 
siderable weight, and will be found least subject | 
| to decay in wet and cold springs; he, however, 
thinks it extremely probable that, when the soil is 
| very dry, so as to preclude all grounds of fear of 
ithe cuttings decaying, more regular and better 
| rows of plants might be obtained from single eyes 
| placed at short distances, with a moderately large 
| portion of matter of the tuber, than the whole 
| tubers.” 

It may also be observed that the eyes or beads, 
—which appear like spots upon the skin of the 
potato — are of different kinds ; those at one end 
being more prolific than the other; yet, when 
planted in sets, some farmers cut off both ends, 
only making use of the part, in the middle, while 
others cut it longitudinally — from “nose to tail,” 
and set both halves indiscriminately ; and many 
/scoop out the eyes and plant them singly. ‘The 
‘stems which spring from that end of the potato 

into which the fibre which connected it with the 
‘mother plant, and from which the potato itself is 











never be neglected. Instead, however, of sowing 
single eyes, we should rather recommend the use 
of the entire cluster of buds which will be found 
on the top-end, or nose of the tuber.— Library of 
Useful Knowledge. 

MORE ECONOMIES. 

How to save oil and candles. —Use sun-light two 
hears in the morning, aud dispense with candles 
‘The morning 
sun-lightis much cheaper and better than evening 
lamp dight. 

How to save expense in clothing.—Purchase that 
which is at once decent, and the most dur ble ; 
and wear your garment despire the frequent chan- 
ges of fashion, till it hecomes too defaced to appear 
decent; then turn it and wear it henceforth as 
long as it protects the body. A blue coat is as 
warin after fashion requires a green one,as it ever 
A red shawl in fashion today, is as comfort- 
able as a black one which fashion requires tomor- 
row. A few years hence your fame will not de- 
pend upon the style, color or quality of the broad. 
cloth you wear in 1837. 

How to save time.—Have a place for everything, 
ind when you have done using it, return. it to its 
‘This will save much time in bunting after 
articles which are thrown carelessly aside and lie 
you know not where. 

How to save expenses in travelling.— Cultivate 
the bump of inhabitiveness ; and if you want to 
go a mile or two, walk rather than hire an estab- 
lishment at the liverystable, This will be for the 
health of your body, as well as a security of your 
purse froin languishment. 

How to save in little matters.— Procure a book 
and keep an exact account of all your expendi- 
tures, At the expiration of three months, review 


was, 


place. 


of experiments carried on during a long series of} the account and see how much you have expend- 


ed in four peony and nine penny items which you 
could have done without as well as not. Then 
see to it that each ensuing quarter shall be minus 


just those things. In many cases the aggregute 
would be found more considerable tian you 
would be aware of, unless you kept such an ac- 
count. 


How to sare your property, if your house should 
be consumed by fire. —Get insured. No one js en- 
titled to much charity after he suffers loss, if he 
neglects so easy a mefhod of securing himself. 

How to leave your family a subsistence, if you 
should be suddenly taken away.—Get your life in- 
sured, for such a sum as would place them in 
comfortable circumstances afier your decease, — 
Banner. 


Fine Proor Trungks.—An individau! of Ports- 
mouth, N. HL. (Mr Washington Sweetser) has con- 
structed a fire-proof travelling trunk, and has ob- 
tained a patent right for the same. The danger 
from fire, attendant on Railroad and steamboat 
travelling, in the opinion of the patentee, has cal- 
led for his improved trunk. 
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GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 
Green manures consist in full crops of suceu- 


lent plants — such as buck-wheat, rape, tares and | putrefy at all, or its decomposition will be so very 
many others — which are ploughed into the land, | gradual that the land will be very little pereepti- 
and have been applied in many instances with) tly the better; but if such a quantity be turned 
very singular advantage, more especially on cal-| under the earth as will excite the force of fermen- 
carcous, gravelly, and sandy soils, the fertility of! tation, there can be no doubt but that it will then 


whch has been thus greatly improved. 


can be procured in abundance, The climate of| he may be right, yet every practical farmer must 
that country is, however, more favorable than) know that, with such materials to work upon as 


ours to the system, for the corn harvests are so 
much earlier, that they are off the ground in time 


for succeeding green crops to arrive at full maturi- | 


ty; and itis there thought that nothing tends 
more to the improvement of the land than plough- 
ing them down. It has indeed been held by 
many intelligent men who support an opposite 
opinion, that the land which produces these crops 
will be deprived of their vegetative properties in 
proportion to their luxuriancy ; and, therefore, 
will, by returning the crop into the same land, its 
fertility only be increased in the same degree as it 
was reduced by their reduction, This theory, how- 
ever, can only be supported upon the principle that 
plants are fed more by the soil than by the atmos- 
phere ; whereas it has been shown, by many cu- 
rious experiments, that the air and water are the 
chief sourees of vegetation ; and it is a fact, that 
poor land, without manure, which by the fortui- 
tous chances of the weather, las produced tolera- 
ble green crops, has been found more fertile after 
their production than before. 

When ploughed into the land, they, however, 
often remain for several months, before tey de- 
cay, for their decomposition goes on slowly be- 
neath the soil, and they are therefore frequently 
more beneficial tothe second than to the first crop. 
To turn them in effectually, they should be first 
heavily rolled, and then followed by a trench 
plough, for the operation cannot be completely 
performed with acommon plongh; and, if not 
entirely buried, their points stick out between the 
furrows, by which they are partly prevented from 
fermenting, and a portion of their value as manure 
is thereby lost. 

The time of the year, when they should be 
ploughed in, must of course, depend upon the na- 
ture of the crop, which should always be buried 
before it arrives at perfect maturity, or otherwise 
it will rob the land of that nutriment with which 
it is intended to supply it. Most farmers take the 
first growth of tares and clover, which, if fed off 
early, is an economical plan ; but if mowed, it is 
only doing the business by halves, for the land is 
thereby not only deprived of the dung of the eat- 
tle, but the operation is then too long delayed, for 
the work should be done in the heat of the sum- 
mer, or, at the latest, early in the autumn, while 
the sun has the power to forward the fermentation. 
The effect, indeed, will greatly depend upon the 
season, for the process of fermentation is only 
slight, when checked by the want of free commu- 
nication with the air; and if the weather be cold, 
the power of the manure will be in a great mea- 
sure lost ; but if the season be moderately moist, 
and very warm, the fermentation will be much 


‘promoted, and the crop will be converted, by pu- 


trefaction, into a mass of nutritive mucilage. No- 
thing short, however, of an abundant crop will 
have that immediate effect, as a large mass de- 





The! be greatly as well as promptly benefited. Sir 
practice dates as fur back as the time of the an-| Humibrey Davy, indeed, says, “ that this gradual 
cient Romans, and is still continued throughout | decomposition affords a supply of vegetable mould 
Italy, even in places where the dung of avimals! for several years ;” but, although, as a chemist, 





| 
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composes much more speedily than a small one ; 
and, if very scanty, the latter perhaps may not 


’ 


cannot taterially enrich the staple of the soil, his 
object should be to obiain such immediate effect 
as will enable Lim to put the land into a state for 
growing one good crop, which by its means of 
producing manure, will probably lead to others, 
If the question whether it be most profitable to 
appropriate green crops as the food of cattle, or as 
manure, be put aside, and that the sole object is 
the improvement of the land by the latter process, 
then there can be little doubt that the crop should | 
be ploughed down as soon as it is in bloom, for | 
the land will thus have its full benefit, besides the 
partial advantage of ti.e bastard fallow ; to which, 
however, there is this dificulty opposed—that the 
ground cannot be again ploughed until it receives 
the seed furrow, and therefore cannot be cleaned 
except by the operation of horse-hoeing, or scari 

fying, which, if the soil be foul, we need not say 
will prove ineffectual, 

‘The crops which are most generally applied to 
this purpose are — buckwheat, winter tares, the 
second year of clover and rape; which last, from 
its oily nature, has been found very effective.— 
There is, however, a plant, which, aldiough but 
seldom sown in this country, is very commonly 
grown throughout Flanders, for the pasturage of 
cows, and is there sown, like brush- turnips, im- 
mediately afier a crop cf wheat, yet in a couple 
of months afterwards affords a large quantity of 
succulent food. Several trials of it have also 
been made with the happiest results in many parts 
of Germany, of its effects as a green manure; for 
it not only possesses the advantage of putrefying 
with great rapidity when ploughed in, but also 
that of producing a crop by being merely har- 
rowed across the stubble, and the seed costs a 
mere trifle ; it is called spurry. Out of a num- 
ber of trials which bave been recorded in this 
country, We select the following from the Essays 
of Mr Burroughs on green crops and on ma- 
uures: — 

1. A field of strong clay, containing three acres 
on Mr B.’s own farm, was laid out in the foliow- 
ing manner. One acre was fallowed during the 
summer, and prepared ior wheat with sixty bar- 
rels of lime, harrowed in; the adjoining acre was 
sown with winter tares, which were once cut, and 
the second growth turned into the land when the 
blossom appeared ; the third acre was planted 
with potatoes,and manured with farm-yard dung. 
The entire of the field was sown with wheat the 
first week in November, at which tite the acre 
sown with tares was much clenmer and in better 
health than those planted with potato or fallowed, 
and the following year produced more wheat, and 
of better quality, than either of the former. After 
the wheat crop was carried off, the field was im- 
mediately ploughed, and in the following May, 
sown with barley and grass-seed. The average 





of the corn off the three acres was nearly the | 





same ; but the meadow, the following year, pro- 
duced more abundantly off that part of the field 
where the tares had grown, and the laid was much 
freer from weeds, 

2. After many ineffectual trials made by a very 
experienced farmer in Herefordshire, to produce 
a crop of wheat off a field which had been seve- 
ral years in cultivation, he sowed winter tares as 
a falow crop preparatory for wheat. The first 
growth of tares was mown for soiling, and the se- 
cond ploughed in for manure; yet, even under 
this management — of soiling, instead of feeding 
on the land, and of ploughing the second, instead 
of the first, crop of tares — the wheat afterwards 
produced was superior to any corn-crop he had 
ever obtained off the same field. 

3. On part of a ley-field, in the country of Kil- 
kenny, the tops of'a crop of turnips on an adjoin- 
ing close were cut eff and spread upon the sward 
before it was ploughed up, after which the entire 
field was sown with oats; but the crop on that 
part of the field where the turnip-tops had been 
ploughed in, was so materially better, that it pro- 
duced one-third more in proportion than the rest 
of the ground. 

Mr Burroughs also says, in a communication to 
to Sir John Sinclair, “that be has often laid down 
land with vetches and grass-seeds, and has not 
only observed that they retain their fertility much 
longer than when sown wiih oats or barley for that 
purpose, but that he liasknown grass-seeds which 
have failed when sown with oats, to have succeed 
ed when sown with vetches:” from which, and 
other experiments, he expresses hunself satisfied 
that “the ploughing-in of appropriate green crops 
is a chief, effectual, and profitable mode of im- 
proving exhausted or light soils.” 

On this we so far agree with him, that upon 
arable Jand which, from any circumstance, is de- 
prived of the benefit of a due application of farm- 
yard dung, or other putrescent manure, there can 
be little doubt that green crops of quick growth, 
abundant foliage, and easy decomposition, may be 
turned into the land with considerable advantage ; 
but we cannotaccord in his opinion that they will 
be found an effectual mode of improving exhaust- 
ed soils, for on such land they grow too feebly to 
produce much effect. The ground, to be bene- 
fited by their application, should be capable of 
bringing them forth, if not luxuriantly, at least with 
such abundance as to furnish complete shade dur- 
ing their growth, and sufficient vegetative matter 
to occasion a rapid fermentation when buried: we 
therefore conceive that this species of manure is 
more apprepriate for the preservation of good soils 
in # state of fertility, than to the improvement of 
these which are impoverished. ‘Lhis probably 
will in a great measure account for the compara- 
tive rarity of the practice on extensive farms con- 
taining tracts of peor land, the cultivation of which 
is chiefly dependent upon the fold ; while on those 
of a richer description, it may be fairly questioned 
whether the dung made from a large green crop, 
when fed off, or soiled, may not be equally bene- 
ficial in its effects upon the soil as if ploughed 
down, besides the superior profits thus gained by 
its support of the stock.— Labrary of Us:ful Know- 
ledge. 


Important Invenrion,— A London mechanic 
has succeeded in manufacturing a most beautiful 
cabinet furniture upon slate. ‘he embossing is 
said to be elegant. 
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Vase’ Ub aRSS. 


THE AGUE AND FEVER. 

Why should any one have the ague when it is 
so easy to get clear of it ? 
the low country from New Jersey, along the east- 
ern coast, to Florida and 
its victim for months, 
treatment is simple in itself, can be attended to in 
any family without inconvenience, has never been 
known to fail in a single instance out of many in 
which it has been employed during the last twenty 
years, and costs very litile money. ‘This last, al- 
though operating against it with some, will propi- 
tiate many in its favor. In ak dition, add 
that it is a very pleasant remedy. 

The cold stage often commences one or two, 
and pethaps three hours before the wutient is him- 
self aware of it. It first shows itself in the retreat 
of the blood from the extremities, to the internal 
parts of the body. The blood visible, generally, 
under the sails, will sometimes disappear one and 
two hours before the sensations of the patient 
warn him thatthe chill iscoming on. Jtis, there- 
fore, all-important to commence in time,and about 
four hours before the chill is expected, take three 
grains of the sulphate of quinine, an | if conven- 
ient, keep out of the cold, Take the same quan- 
tity two hours afterwards, then go to bed, and ap- 
ply a hot brick to the feet, and another to the 
back, and after the lapse of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, commence taking, at short intervals, a few 
spoonfuls of very weak punch, as hot as it can be 
drank, It is indispensable that the punch be very 
weak, and that it be drank very hot. Ina very 
short time a glow comes over the body, followed | 
by a gentle perspiration, which must be kept up, 
in a gentle manner, for at least two hours, (three 
is better) after the usual time of the access of the 
chill, | Care must be taken to prevent any exces- 
sive perspiration, and when a perspiration has | 
continued a short time, it is best to remove the 
bricks, to be immediately returned if their removal | ¥ 
produces the slightest 
sensation. 

When the ague has been of short standing, the | 
first atternpt xt cure almost invariably succeeds, | 
Where it has existed for any length of time, it | 
will be necessary to commence earlier, and con- | 
tinue the perspiration longer, so as completely to 
arrest and break up the habit, the association or | 
connexion of motions on which the disease de- 
pends, In the latter case it will be most prudent 
to pursue the same plan on the return of the pext 
regular period. ‘This has never failed to prevent | 
the return of the next paroxysm, as well! as of all 
subsequent ones. 

But will not the ague return? It may, and so 
it may do under any mode of cure, but it is not 
more likely to return than when cured by other 
remedies. We think it less 5 aptn insted ~~ Tel. 


It is the scourge of all 


Louisiana, and hangs on 


The following course of 


we Wi 


uneasiness, or any chilly 


THE WHOOPING COUGH. 

Mr Hawtey:— As the Whooping Cough is 
now prevailing, I am induced to send you the fol- | 
lowing facts : 
The late Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., of Sa- | 

| 

| 


lem, called on a family in this vicinity, where there 
were three children laboring under this disease, 

He inquired of the mother if she had given them | 
molasses freely ? She answered no, not at all ;| 
he related the following fact. “A certain man! 
went to a grocery store to buy a gallon of molas- | 


\ses; by mistake, 


_dingly 


| when 
and that as the two valves are of exactly the same | 


'ey’s effects, they 


only 


twin valves. 


for indicating the commencement of a deficiency of 


it was drawn 


The grocer when finding his mistake, observed | 


he must throw it away, for it was completely spoil- | been discevered by : 


ed. 


} 


in an oil measure, | 


Sometuina New.— A new, and, it would ap- 
pear, a most effectual safeguard against fire has 
« gentleman of Washington. 


The man said — “ Oh no; give it to me, and it is a Composition of the appearance and consis- 


I will feed my children with it, for they have the ltence of paint, whieh when applied to wood ren- 


whooping cough, and the 
and the Linseed oil will 


Accordingly it was done. 


do them no 
He took it home, 
and his children, they feas 
it, and the cough disappeared in a very 
time.” This said, the mother immediately 
menced giving it for breakfast, dinner and supper ; 

and as often as they asked for it, on bread, pud- 
ding, in candy, aid in water for drink. ‘The el- 
dest child was soon cloyed ; the 
continued it much longer, the third child, an in- 
fant could take but little. ‘The 


for them, 
harm. 
set it before ted upon 
short 


come 


second 


result was, the el- 


dest had it so light as not to whoop but little :| 
the infant had | 


the second did not whoop at all ; 
it as usual, tempore Gaz. 


Sarery or Srram Botters.— Mr Raub’s twin 
valve safety apparatus, to give notice of the defi- 


| ciency of water in a steam boiler, has already been | 
' mentioned in our columns, and has been repeat- | 


edly exhibited in action, in one or more places in | 
the city. Understanding that it has been exam- 
ined and tested by Prof. Johnson, of the Franklin 


‘Institute, we requested that gentleman to furnish 


: : | 
molasses wil be good | 


child | 


ders it secure from damage or destruction by fire, 
A public experiment of its utility was made last 
week in Washington, in the presence of the May- 

, General Gratiot, Colonel Edwards, Mr Cun- 
ningham, and several other gentlemen, the surpris- 
ing results of which are thus noticed in the George- 
town Metropolitan : 

‘Two small houses had been constructed of dry 
pine boards, the one open to permit a free pas- 
for the flames and air, and the other close 
built and secure. 'Uhirty barrels of pine shavings 


sace 


| were then placed around and in contact with both 


the buildings, and six barrels of the same inflam- 
mable matter were piled up on the floor of the 
louse in coutact also with the sides of the 
interior, When the match was applied, the flames 
ros® toa struc- 


open 


considerable height above both 


‘tures, with much fierceness ; but on the decay of 


us with some account of the result, and of his im- | 


pressions in respect to its utility. He has accor- 
authorized us to say, that the action 
prompt and effective — that whether the boiler 


is 


ebe hot or cold, that is, whether under a pressure 
{of steam or not, the float connected with the s 


afe- 
ty valve obeys immediately the force of gravity 
, relieved from the buoyancy of the water, 
dimensions, and precisely counterpoise each oth- 
interpose no obstruction to the 
movement of the float-rod, however high the pres- | 


isure of steam; and as the adjustment of the two 


valves to their respective seats is perfectly simple, 


ithey may, when prope rly executed, be easily ap- 
/plied and kept in order, 


the fire it was found that the house was not even 
scorched, except in one or two places, where the 
paint had not been well applied. The close built 
house, which had been properly prepared, escap- 
ed entirely. ‘The fire continued for nearly an hour 
in a manner that would certainly have reduced to 
a heap of ashes any pine, oak, or other wooden 
building covered with ordinary paint. 

Colonel Paimbeouf declares that this composi- 
tion will not cost more than common paint, that 
it may be made as fine and beautiful, and various 


| in color, and that it possesses far greater dura- 


| 


bility. 

The gentlemen above mentioned, and others 
who witnessed the experiment, have issued a cer- 
tificate expressive of their sati~faction, and strong- 
ly recommending the paint to the attention of 
| Government.— Balt. Amer. 


Cuinese Mucserry ‘Treres.— We fine in one 
| page of the Silk Culturist, the following quanti— 





‘The trials were made ties of this tree advertised, as aiso about te mil- 


on the experimental boiler, under a pressure of | lions of plants of the W hite Italian Mulberry. 


40 or 50 Ibs. to the inch, 
apparatus over those depending on fusible metals, 
which indicate when a fire surface of the boiler 


‘or its plane is laid bare, is, that Mr Raub’s inven- 


tion indicates the approach of danger — the others 
note its actual arrival. 
interior flues, as to those 


boilers with without 


‘them, the form of the float only requiring a little 


variation. ‘The foaming of the water when sud- 
denly relieved by opening the larger safety valve, 


was not perceived to influence the action of the 
It is believed to be amorg the mest simple plans 


water, of giving the alarm, relieving from the ex- 


cess of steam if any exists at the time, and (by a) 


| 
{ 
I | 
| 
| 


proper arrangement) of bringing into play the force 
pump, supposing the action of the latter to have 
been previously suspended by the engincer.—U, 
S. Gazette. 

Sprep or rue Doc.—There is a dog belongin 
to the conductor of the train on the Dedham branch 
road, which accompanies the train to and from the 
city every trip, and always keeps a rod or two in 
advance of the engine. His speed has been once 
or twice tried, and he has beat the locomotive. 


— 


It is applicable to | 


| 


} 





| 


\' 


‘\ fair nursery distance, 


av 


| port of Colerain. 


The advantage of this | Truly we are a propagating people. 


75,000 by W. G. Comstock, Hartford. 
50,000 do. do. 
100,000 by W. Prince & Son, Flushing. 
75,000 by W. Kenrick, near Boston. 
20,000 by A. Row, near Rochester. 





320,000 
and a great many thousand more by D. Stebbins 
of Northampton, Mass. C. B. Mellory, Westfield, 
lhomas J. Bestor, Suffield, and Joseph Daven- 
Now allowing each plant to 
occupy a space of three feet by one, which is the 
320,000 Multicaulis trees 
would fill, in nursery order, about 40 acres, which 
average to the five proprietors, eight acres 
each ; and if planted in orchards, at 15 feet apart, 
would fill 1660 acres. The 2,000,000 white Ital- 
ian would plant, at the same distance, something 
more than 10,000 acres. We seem in a fair way 


would 


} to have at least mulberry, trees, 


Death oF — Hawk. -— The Galena, (Il- 
linois) Advertiser says that the celebrated In- 
dian warrior, Black Hawk, was recently drown- 
ed in the Jowa river, by the upsetting of his ca- 
noe, when returning from making @ treaty. 
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WisW BVRSGSGLRAWO LVARLER, by dividing and drying it, and of promoting vegetation; ((7 Now is the time for delinquents to “ pay up.” 
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FARMERS’ WORK. 

Notices kELAtive TO Bert Sucan.— The friends to | 
the manufacture of this Sugar, will find prudence, cau- 
tion and skill as indispensable to success, as enterprise | 

and industry. Chaptal, in his observations on this man- | 
ufacture, states that the greater part of the establishments 

first set on foot in France, had been given up, after hav- | 


{ 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


ing occasioned loss to the proprietors.  But,’’ he says, 
“T most remark that this new branch of industry, like 
all others, requires some knowledge and apprenticeship. | 
[t needs to be conducted by men accustomed to similar 
operations ; andit is netat all surprising that these have | 
not been everywhere found, 
“Tt is impossible to mention any kind of manufacture 
amongst those that have succeeded, whose perfection 


has been attained at once.’ 

The conductor of the Genesee Farmer, in treating of | 
this subject observes as follows :— 

“* Whether the climate of the Middle States is as fa- | 
vorable to the Sugar Beet, as the north of France, may 
be a question. We have Jately been told, though we 
know not on what authority, that the Beet in the south 


of France, yields but little ifany sugar. But be that as 
it may, the report [of M. Pedder] would seem to favor 
suca aconclusion, for it appears that a much greater 


proportion of saccharine matter is obtained in Siberia, | 
than in the north of France. From these premises a fair | 
inference would be that the Genesee country is better | 
adapted to the Sugar Beet, than the neighborhood of | 
Phiiadelphia ; and that the climate of Vermont and Low- | 
er Canada is more genial than our own. 

“Some attempts have been lately made in this coun- 
try, to extract Sugar from the Beet without success, but | 
after reading the Report, we have not been surprised at | 
the result. In one case at least, the common beet was | 


| 
| 


| 
employed. Much depends on the sort, however, and | 
even the yellow Sugar Beet, which we have grown in | 
years past, for the table, on account of its sweetness, is | 
rejected in all the large establishments in France. The 
rose-colored, and the white Silesian, are the kinds culti- 
vated. 

“The maturity of the Beet is another important re- 
quisite ; and there are other points on which an unex- 
perienced manufacturer would be likely to err. It ap-| 
pears from the Report, that when the root is reduced to 
a pulp, no time should be lust in submitting it to the 
press, as fermentat on commences almost instantaneous- 
ly. To check this, lime is prepared so as to be of the 
consistence of cream, and then most intimately mixed | 
with the juice. Animal carbon is also employed dur- | 
ing the evaporating and clarifying processes,” &c. 

But we have no doubt of the eventual success of this 
manufacture ; we would merely caution those who are 
disposed to embark in it, not to be too sanguine nor pre- 
cipitate. They cannot, however, raise too many of the 
beets, ay they are perhaps, the best root, which can be 
cultivated for feeding cattle, &c., and if we are not pre- 
pared to make beet sugar, we may make beef, butter, 
&e., from the same article, which we hope will event- 
ually give us abundant supplies of sugar. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
H 





{ 
| 


(For the New England Farmer.) 

Me Eprror: — In a late number of your paper, I no- 
ticed an article on ‘Ashes as @ manure for viass lands,” 
and Count Chapel is cited as authority for applying, 
Jeached or bucked.ashes, to wet or clayey land; and he 
thinks they possess the property of amending such land, 





by the salts they contain. 


| ing are stimulants to vegetation. 


/etable matter. Hence it is that they are both more ben- 


= . 
; We have many names upon our list, who have not paid 


l¢ ‘ 

for two, three, five, uy, even ten and twelve years. — 
and otherwise, leached ashes are more beneficial to dry | We need not offer an argument to prove the injustice 
sandy loams, than to wet or clayey lands. Leached | of thus keeping us out of our just dues. We will ac- 


So far as I can obtain information from experience 


ushes are, undoubtedly beneficial in prolonging vegeta- | cept of advance price from those who owe for one year, 
tion, and when they can be obtained at a low price, will | if they will forthwith remit $5 by mail, the pay for two 
pay for the carrying on to such loams, merely for the | years. Remember! “ Pay that thou owest,” and “owe 
no man any thing,” are injunctions which have never 
been removed, and remain in their full force and appli- 
cation. 


purpose of improving the texture of the soit. They op- 
erate on such soils to make them more compact — more | 
retentive of moisture, or as we sometimes say, more 
heavy. Ashes do not render any lands more light. — 


Clayey or wet lands, therefore, should not receive them 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Dec. 31, 1836. 
Pears.— Burgomaster, from Judge Heard, Watertown, 
and from Hon. P. C. Brooks, Medford. 
| Passe Colmar, from B. Weld, Esq. Roxbury. 
| Apples — Baldwins, from Mr James Eustis, South 
| Reading 
| 


| 
| 
in large quantities. They make them mossy and more | 
barren, after a few years, though they may improve the 
first year’s crop. | 

Such ashes are, probably, worth more than as large a | 
quantity of clay to improve the texture of light loams, | 
as the remains of lye and lime, left in them afier leach- 


Unleached ashes or lime, when applied to any soil, 


; Bell Flower, from B. V. French, Esq. 
produces the greatest effect when the soil is full of veg- 


Danvers Sweet, do. do. 
For the Committee, 
L. P. GROSVENOR. 


| 
| ee ee een eee ene te ne eae 
{ 
| 


eficia! to green-sward soil, or to any soil filled with veg: | 
etable substances, than to soils which have been for 


some years in tillage. » 
‘ ’ 8 Coat.— We understand that the Massachusetts Mi- 


Their principal operation is to decompose this matter | : é : 
ning Compary at Mansfield, are selling the coal at their 


and render it fit for the fuod of vegetab'es. tis well | 


known that a strong lye will soon decompose or render | ™'® 8 fast as it can be got out, at eight di llars per 


ton, warranted to be equal to the Peach Orchard Coal. 


rotten any fibrous matter immersed in it. Yarn is often x as id 
The Mansfield Mining Company who have been op- 


ruined in this manner. Some time since | purchased a ; 4 
erating about two miles from the first named company, 


and near the Branch Railroad, have we learn, struck a 
vein of coal, which promises as favorably as the other. 


new brush, to be used in washing apple irees, &c. with 
lye. The lye was very strong, and in two hours the 
brush was decomposed to atoms. It was mere manure. | ; ig ; : 
; If good coal in sufficient quantity, can be obtained in 
Unleached ashes should, therefore, generally be applied | | v7) saa es 
this region, and we have no doubt it can be, it will form 
an invaluable acquisition — more valuable than a mine 


of gold. 


to green-sward and lime, so far as I can perceive, oper- 
ates like ashes 
Count Chapel appeals to the well known effects of 


ashes inthe case of paring and burntng. But such ash- Grass Ware.— It probably is not generally known, 


es, made irom peat are totally different from wood ash- | that glass ware may be tempered so as not to be liable 
es. They have no lye in them, afd do not seem to act) to crack when filled with hot water, by merely boiling 
as a decomposing power. Hence, though they operate | jt in water, which should be cold when the glass is put 
well on lands in grass, much better than wood ashes, | jnto it, and then leaving it to cool] gradually in the wa- 
they are not of half the value, when applied to corn and | ter. {f the ware is to be exposed to a greater heat than 
green-sward that wood ashes are. 

1 observe that M. Puvis,in his dissertation on the op- 
eration of lime as manure, ranks it with wood ashes Lance Hocs.— Joseph Jennison of Southboro’, Ms. 
But he places peat ashes in a different class of manures. | "#8 fatted and brought to Market this nye Hogs 

When I object to the ay plication of wood ashes to wet 18 months old, weighing 629 Ibs. and 557 Ibs., which 
and to clayey land, I do not include peat bottoms. These | ‘© sold for 13 cents a pound, realizing the sum of $154 
in truth are our lightest soils. They are also filled with 1d. Pretty fair business this ! 
vegetable matter, and only require tuat they should be 
rotted to yield us the largest burthens. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Wa. Buckminster. 


that of boiling water, it should be tempered in oil. 


A dog was recently killed in Springfield, supposed to 
be ina rabid state. Dogs should be furnished with wa- 
ter in cold weather, when every thing is frozen up ; 
and the needless curs which eat the bread from chil- 
dren, at the present price of bread stuff, should be ex- 


By the Editor.— The articie alluded to by our esteem- ’ , 
terminated. 


ed correspondent, was published in the current valume 
of our paper, page 197. We do not recollect from what The last Baltimore Farmer states that Mr George 
source it was derived, but believe it contains erroneous | Beltzover of Baltimore, has acalf only three months 
views, which are pointed out by Mr Buckminster. But} old, which weighs 337 Ibs. This was produced between 
the writer of the article which has led to Mr B’s stric- | a half Durham and Devon bull, and a 7-8 Durham cow. 
tures is not alone in (what we think are) his erroneous | The weight of the mother of this fine animal on the 
views of the subject. Deane says, “a few bushels of | hoof was 1300 pounds. : 


ashes on an acre, are a good dressing on grass lands that ; : E aa? : 
: e oo A writer with the signature of S. S., in a communi- 


eation for the Railroad Journal, recommends the man- 
ufacture of Salad or Table Oil in the U. S.. from the 
seeds of the Poppy. 


are low and inclining to be mossy”’ But most writers 
and practical cultivators are of opinion that ashes suc- 
ceed best on dry, loamy lands,or loam mixed with soil. 
They possess an attraction for moisture, and if applied 


to a soil naturally wet, they add toits defect,and dimin-| Anthony Hoffman of Pine Plains, killed, on the 19th 


ish its fertility, by making it more moist than it was be-| ult. a hog twenty-one months old, which weighed when 
fore the application, See N. E. Farmer, vol. 2, p. 322. | dressed 891 Ibs. and was sold for $100. 
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GOV. EVERETT'S ADDRESS. 


We have not room for this highly interesting and im- 
= J - 











BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 
20,000 Morus Multicaulis, 


For sale, 











PRI 


or Chinese Mulberry | 


CES Or COUNTRY PRODUCE, 




















pore ‘as : italia: # ~ Plauts, warranted the true and genuine vind, Orders ad- |} 
portant Address, and advert to it principally for the | dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
surpose of introducing his remarks on Silk. He says: | for Mulberry, Proit and Ornamental Trees, Shrabs Creep 
pury § ; ’ . i } = 7 
, 7 re erhar « Perennials » be are tivated hy tT. 
‘ A law was passed, at the last session of the Legis. | °'S; Herbaceous Perennals, &e &e, that are cultivated i |. : nl e@enia 
APPLES, ‘ I | 
lature, to encourage the manufacture of Silk. The | 28 Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection | 5 oor arse! | 2 25 | 4 
b t. sitnd hoe as “d - ‘ fs ae ae "| of Green House Plants, will reeeive prompt attention, and, “+ ANS, white, bushel} 1} io4 2 2a 
-d has been pi several ¢ canis — ; oe . wy " ; ; 
ounty provided has been paid to several applicants if required, fi rwarde d to any part of the Union. SEF. mess. new, . j barrel | 14 25 | 14260 
Facts which have been developed, in the course of the | Brigh. on, Jan. 18, 1837 No. a. . ‘ n= 1175 1239 
year, appear to strengthen the hope, expressed at the | ae, _—— 900) 9 BH 
commencement of the last session, that this branch of | SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. | BrESWaK, ( Americe nm) : jpound} = 26 ba] 
° . . a . eo 4 2 6 Sa “ 4 . | "i . ‘ j . 
industry is destined to prove of immense importance to | T.. Siar. sa HEFSE, new milk, . : , ‘ 9 13 
. ere ae : ‘ rraders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- | FeatHeEns. northern, geese i 56! «60 
the Commonwealth. The difficulties in reeling, whieh | ment ot Genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they ii inte cadet Meee : a «he ee 
were supposed to constitute the great obstacle to the in- | can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. ol Pav Pa es as " 56 
7 : me re rere > ¢ | XN Bs eS , ¢ Ay Sg Pe poe j | 
troduction of the manufac ture, have bee n overcome, and | and 52 North Mark -t Street Boston, with boxes containng a) Biss, Cod, ; quintal! 200' 230 
machinery for spinning and weaving, of admirable effi- | complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used ina Kitchen | Frour, Genesee, cash lbarrel | 1300 18 9 
ciency, has been contrived. Specimens of silk fabries | Garden. on as favorable terms as they ean be procured in this Baltimore, Howard stre et, « | 4995) 9 4 
from power looms at worth in Massachusetts, have been | country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 l-4cents each Baltimore, whrarf, : Si } 1175. 1200 
exhibiied to me, which warrant sanguine expectations | arranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first Alexandria, “ 1175/12 do 
of entire success in establishing the manufacture.”’ } quality. regen Flower ag - sage ” oe Grain, Corn, northern wiiiae i bushel 1 IW 
5 ° . ; same terms, when ordered, as well as Peas, beans arly anc southern flat yellow ‘ ) 
~s, I om tn seente + ane aeiiniiiiats ohn ‘ 4 : M : soul at yeilo | 1 06 1 O08 
The Address represents the several interests of the | Sweet Corn. ete. Oraers should be sent inearly. Catatagnes a sg | « | 403! 105 
Commonwealth to bein a prosperous condition. $&100,- | supplied gratis. Jan. 18, Rye, northern, AA ws “| 
060, has been paid cn the appropriation of last session> ‘ ree Siariey, . : Ny - | * | 90) 100 
W it TREES, Vats, northern, (prime) | vad | 65 O45 
for stock to the great Western Railroad. Our customers wil please take notice, that | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs los 00 | 26 50 
. : ’ P on . ‘ | r F 
A resolve was passed on the 9th of April! last, anthor- the season for transplanting ‘Trees is approach- best English, new ; ; ze 2250 | 25 00 
+s : : . ing- | se who inte . . hard pressed, . :. © 19 00 21 00 
; : fiene re coaket aaa ing- Allthose who inte nd to order trees, ari - , ‘ , 9 OC 
izing the Secretary of the Cc minonwealt 1, with the con | requested to forward their orders early. The | Honey, ; : | gallon | 45 50 
sent of the Governor, to receive any sum or sums of first that comes are served first. Catalogues | Hops, Ist quality new ‘ . | pound | 9 0 
’ firs g \ 1 ’ } | 
° P 1) “ ’ a ll * 24 gualitv “6 - 
money, Which may become due to this Commonwealth, | ¥"! be supplied gratis on application. Direct to ; 2d quality . } } 7 8 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Larp, Boston, ist sort, . a | 66 | 16 17 
from the General Government, consequent to the dis-} gan. 1g New England Seed Mere. southern, Ist sort, |; |S 1K 
tribution of any portion of the public revenue among the | ee re LEATHER, Philade!phia city tannage, tt? 4. 3a 
: er Tn: : y J do country i 24) 
several States of the Union. This resolve has been | VALUABLE BOOKS. Ba‘timore city ut 3 ews ra i 
4 ’ jJenltura P oewis > oI « ao, | ~ 
communicated to the Secretary of the Treasury of the | _ Volumes I. and I. of the Horticultural Register, are ready | do. dry hide lowe | 
bs - i for delivery, embellished with cclored engravings, and a | New York red, light, | « | @41 @y 
United States. The resolve did not appear sufficiently heautiful copperplate frontispiece. For sale at the New Boston do. slaughter «| 23 24 
. 8 . 7 “apr ' % . aupotler, a 
extensive to meet the stipulations contemplated in the | “in Olfice, by _ 10s. BR ECK & CO. | do. light, 2 | « 9} a4 
‘ ; mane : an t mee ' 
act of Congress, June 23, and further legislation, accep- | eee an ee nest —* od cask 118) 1%*# 
, ar ° . - . | ACKEREL, No, J, new, ‘ barre 9 50) 10 
ting the conditions of the act, is necessary in order to FARM FOR SALE IN WES rBORO. | Peaster Paras, per ton of 2200Ibs. | ¢ — 3 00 tit 
J i: 22 a q 
entitle Massachusetts to her share of the benefits. Thirty nile. from Boston and one mile an‘ a half from the | PorK, Mass. inspect, eatra clear, | barrel 2910) 30 00 
Boston and Worcester Railroad De poton the Road leading clear from other States a, doe 2800 2950 
to Hopkinton Sprynags, and within twenty minutes ride of } bone, middlings, searce, } « 
Hicu Prices.— We talk of high prices. Just read | either place. Contai ning forty-two acres of land under a| Sgxps, Herd’s Grass, - i bushel! 300! 312 
. ' prices at Mobil Pie } high state of cultivation, with anever failing stream of water, | Red Top, “ 15: 100 
the following account of prices at Mobile. rivate hou- running through the same—2 good houses, and other out | Hemp, “ 275| 300 
ses rent from $500 to $.000; board from $45 to $65 buildings all in good repair. Also a large granite quarry Red Clover, northern pound 13 14 
’ . pasv of acces The or »j ine } , z 1@ . S, 
er month; servant’s hire, 20 to $25 per month ; wood | &@8y 9% access. Che granite is of ~~ color — well, and | Southern Clover : | a“ 10 i 
P , can at small expense be landed in Boston. Said farm ‘s |} Sink Cocoons, (American) . |bushel| 275! 400 
$12; fresh meats, 25 cents per Ib.; turkeys s and pigs, 4 | pleasantly situated and well worthy the attention of gentletnen | Tantow, tried, Ib. | 9! 10 
and $5 each; chickens, 75c. to $1 ; eggs, 75> —- have | 1 pursuit of a ple ae country seat or a pied ‘wishing a| Woot, prime, or Saxom Fleeces, pound 70 | 15 
. | - 
fe = | small but good farm ora person who would wish to necom- American, full t ood, washed “ | 65) 7 
been $1,505 butter, 49 a 50 ; lard, 255; milk $150 Per | modate families visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, | do. 3-4ths do. ‘ “ | 60) 6 
gallon apples retail at 12 1-2, large ones sel! at 18 3-4; Said farm will be sold low if apphed for immediately, to do. 1-2 do. “ 50| 58 
Me Rare é I RINGTON, Esq. We: SNRY | + | 
if you keep a horse, 25 dollars per month for him ; 90c | te Th peng ITON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY do. 1-4and common | | 45; 6D 
i. . ‘ : , * | thE, on the premises. j 
for cutting hair, and boxes in the post office, $6; pro-| — Ajco ore containing eight acres, with a new house and other | = (Pulled superfine, | « | 60) 6 
visions of all kinds enormous. Negroes selling, women | out buildings suitab' hase fora mechani c, on the same = with- | = abe = Lambs, | ‘ 5d | 60 
ne mile of the village. Apply as above ec, 28 é do. ‘“ pI 
from 800 to $1200; Men, 1400 to 2000. The tailors |‘ O°" " PI iad ‘ ; ~ = 2 4 = 
charge from 16 to 20 dollars for making a coat — notes L INSEED OIL MEAL. Z *, ; | 
a. eill g , . > Southern pulled we re Fi < 
may be shaved for as much as conscience will allow —| ‘The subseribers are now ready to supply Farmers and | ° | i th. st ane Dacicg 
. . * , P ; . ess | 
but if you have any thing to do with Law or Physic, | Stable Kespers with the abuve superior arty le for feeding 
4 . k he b me of U t horses, cautle and swine the quality and cheapness of which : 
7 > 2 > . 4 — . - , . = a 
you might as well take the benefit of the act at once. — | has been fully tested by farmers in the vieimty, and stable | ROVISION MARKET. 
Herald. | keepers in the city, 1o whom reference will be given KETAIL PRICES 
— - The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substiiute for Po F ; 
d $1.50 I | since last quota- | °°" meal. and is mixed with bran, or anv other food having | 1AMS, wee rern, . | pound 14) 18 
. . , a st ¢ a- . ‘ -s . s é +4 5 
Flour has advanced $1.50 per barrel since last q | tittle nourishment, or with cut bay aud bran for horses; and | mae _ ~ rn, and western, 2 13 | 14 
= 1 r . . . | Po role vy ‘ 
tions!!!!! This is what the New York papets cail the | js believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive | p = show e hogs, . . a 1u ~ 
cess | ’ ou 4 
j i cents per bushel. Nestechon , ‘ Vas { ‘ 
; . " q 4 ’ u 
market improving The price of the above is thi ry. dollars per ton, delivered | Bortes a )s i 2 | 23 
SS } ‘ te 
ee. wee a ee at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at | — iene ‘ <4 28 
[c= The Report on Fruits came too late for insertion this | No 10 Commercial! wharf, or in Medford atthe mill P ae ° . | Gozen 4 30 
4 Nov. 23 GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. OTATOES, jbushel; 50} 75 
week. ee Ciper, | barrel | 
- ‘ : es | THOMAS'’S ALMANAC. - — ? 
THERMOMETRICAL, Just received and for sale, at the New England Farmer BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary. Jan. 16, 1837 
Office. We commend this to our pitrons as an excellent | Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass, in a shaded 


ee SEen * week ending January 14. 





the pthlication of which 


JOS. BRECK & CO, 


substitute for Fesse: den’s Almanac, 
is sus pended for this season 


Jan. 11 


GARDENER WANTED 


One who thoronghly understands his business, particularly 


At Market 415 Bee€ Cattle, and 780 Sheep—about 40 


_| Beef Cattle unsold. 


Urices.— Beef Cattle. — Last week’s prices were 











aS ba — ee | fully s rted. ’ 3 : i f I- 

JANUARY, 1837. 7 7. A. M. | 12 »M. | 5, P.M. | W ind, | greenhouse euitere, wil find employment, by addressing | - y — sted. He quote Baceme wien 4 — 
A — MARSHALL P. WILDER, 3 € "ie Wharf, ation, viz:—a few yoke extra at $7,25 a 7,50; first 

Sunday, 3 = | = a tae Jan. 11. | quality at $6,75.a 7,00; second quality at $6,00 a 6,5 

Monday, ; & a. , ae 3 = : : Ro fe 

Tuesday, 18 28 26 N. HORSES, | third quality at $4,75 a 5,75. 

a = 4 = | “me 10 Harses can be taken to winter on the best of English| Sheep —We noticed lots taken at the following prices, 
“hursday, a os Ay aay | Hay, in the vie nity of the city; the very best attention a —_ 5.9 

Friday, 18 20 16 | N. W. Se pend to them. Apply at the Agricultural Warehouse, Seep) AED, GEIS, Gin Se SS ee 

Saturday, 0 10 6 N. W. | 52 North Narket street. Dec. an” "| Swine.— None at Market worth reporting. 
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(From the Portsmouth Journal. | 


TO ALEXINE,IN HER FIRST YEAR. 
"T is said, my little promised one, 
The fash:on is with men, 
To toast quite young their lady loves, 
And billet doux to pen. 
But don’t you think it very queer, 
That I should make such speed, 
To set me down to write these rhymes 
For one who cannot read ! 


And yet, — and yet it may not be 
A matter of surprise, 
For many stranger things befal 
Young ladies with black eyes. 
Perchance that yours may sean this line, 
On some far distant day, 
When they are glistening in their prime, 
And | am turning gray. 


And will those playful orbs, so bright, 
Smile on me then as now, 

And will you come so willingly, 
When years have decked that brow ? 

And when your pulse is beating quick, 
And mine is failing fast, 

And when this cheek has lost the glow 
Of youth, which cannot last, 


Say, sweet one, will you come and sing, 
As now you seem to do, 

Some stirring song, or plaintive note 
Of love so kind, and true ? 

Alas! alas! I fear the set 
Of childhood’s radiant star, 

Will leave me bowing in the sphere, 
Where nice old ladies are! 


Yes, dear one! that keen archers hand 
Your cousin's form will bend, 

And you'll * obey, and honor” hiin,— 
But only “as a friend.”’ 

You ‘Il come to him for sage advice, 
Just at that time in life, 

When you are thinking to become 
Another's blooming wife. 


Ah! at the wedding, I shall be 
One of the drollest sights ,— 
A prim old fashioned gentleman, 
In spectacles and tights ! 
Well, be it so, — and if my days 
Are gladdened by your smile, 
Your doting, gray-haired kinsman will 
Be happy all the while. 
Boston, Jan. 2, 1837. J.T. F. 





Wiytrer Evenines.— Winter is a glorious 
thing, cold as it may be, cheerless as it may seem 
to be, and we too frequently really make it. If 
New Englanders have the character of industrious, 
active, energetic, inte!lectual people —no other 
means in this world so much asthe cold days and 
long evenings of Winter have made ‘them so. 
They have been industrious from necessity — 
they have decided and read and reflected from 
necessity ; they have become a singular people, 
respected everywhere for their energy and intel- 


= ST — a 


faowes hes seeunley. ny va warm lense “Seas sot ts a follow! ‘a4 ditteldiall eens woman 
south, vad would have been just such people as|to her husband, ‘* you are always at the public 
Southerners are —in Italy they would be as ef- | house, getting drunk with hot purl, while 1 am at 
ferminate as any Italian — in’ Asia they never home with nothing to drink but cold water. 

would have built factories, though they had the * Cold, you silly jade,” hiceoughed the hus- 
best water power in the world —in fact, any | band, “ why don’t you warm it ?” 

where but in New England they would have been 
anything but the same hard, wide-awake, hold 
toe-the-mark sort of men and women that they | 
are, 

If, then, New England character is any thing, 
|New England winters are every thing to that} 
}character. Let the winters be improved then.— 
| Read, read, read, newspapers books, every thing ; | 


unprove the time in study and reflection w hich} 4 small boat containing six persons, was upset 
‘cannot be given to business; store your minds | 


‘th the bi f oti R bli ; ‘in tthe North river by the ice, and five of them 
w e ‘istor 0 other epudlics sce W | 
wn tne nistory I » See When | were drowned. 


and how they fell —of other people, see what | 

are their springs of prosperity, what the rocks on| ‘The Mercury sunk on Tuesday, Sth inst. at 10 
which they split; improve your hearts and your | ©’clock, to 18 below 0, and yesterday morning at 
understanding, and thank your Creator that he | 6, to 21 below.—Keene MN. H. Sent. 

has so ordered it, in his providence that you can In the Boston and Providence Rail Road case, 
become the best, the happiest, and the greatest the Court have givena verdict in favor of the 
people on the earth. ‘ 


H Plaintiffs. $20,000. 


| 
: 
| Lord Brougham has given twentyfive thousand 


A Goop onre.— A gentleman asked a wag the 
‘other day, the reason why so many of the tall 
‘gentlemen were bachelors? The reply was that 
\“ they were obliged to lie corner wise in the bed 
to keen their feet in, and a wife would be in the 
way.” 











Tar sum or Human Happiness.— * Were | 
offered the choice,” said Byron, “either to live 
over again, or to live as many years more onward, A fire broke out in Johnstown, Montgomery 
I should certainly prefer the first; yet my young, County, N. Y. on the 25th ult. which consumed 


dollars to the London University. 


days have been vastly more unhappy than [ be- | the largest and fairest portion of that village. 


lieve those of men commonly are. I attempted | A terrible avalanche occurred a few weeks since 
to enumerate the days I had lived, which might, | in the State of New York, by which six lives, six- 


according to the common use of language, be | teen horses and mach valuable property was lost. 

called happy. I could never make them amount | ‘ 2 s t 

to more than eleven, aud I believe I have a very | { Another awful shipwreck, which cost the lives of 
distinet remembrance of every one. I often ask | 108 individuals, recently “occurred on the New 
inyself, whether, between the present time and | | York coast. 

the day of my death, I shall be able to make up| a a 
the round aapen. ” Such is the sum total of hu- | TO PLOUGHMEN. 

man happines s! The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land, 


now in sod, near the city ot New York, that he wishes 
An Arabian caliph, who wrote his own life, as- | ploughed as ear'y in the course of the next year as practicable. 


sures us that he had fourteen days of happiness, le wishes to contract for the whole, or any part, It must bep 
ms : | ploughed four inches deep, the furrow mist be turned com- 
Gibbons tells the story after him, and boasts that | pletely ever, so that the whole will jie flat. ‘To plough a 


he had exceeded the commander of the faithful | great part of this land, advantageously and speedily, a a double 


| team of light cattle is preterable to one pair of heavy oxen, 
ane ht s y . , 
he does not state how much, perhaps by | | Provender for men and cattle, can be procured on the ag? 





double. ses Apply by letter, directed to Authony Dey, No. 63 
i Cedar street, corner of Nassau street, New York, by mail or 
Were I to choose my lot in life I would not be | | otherwise, stating te ms he. A. DEY 


a poet, though it is possible for a poet to get | New York, Nov. 
through life tolerable easy — yet the chances are | | Seen 
against him. | 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


After all, a bustling man of business, one who | Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
ne wat ioleuee tn think of the is of life, nor any payable at the end of the year —but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a ae- 

great actiteness of sensibility to expose him to | duction of fifty cents, 
their attacks —s st ch a man has the best chances |, IF No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 


being made in advance. 
of human bappiness. 
Some Frenc! rs ho, 1 ee 
, icbma org who ate “ — 
ne a ie » as stated, New York—G C. Tuorsurn, I] John-street. 


that, to enjoy this world, one mnst have good | Fiushing, N. ¥.—Wa.Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot.Gar. 
stomach and a bad heart: [ think a man may (hoe e- My yee 347 cig rnc 

ete : ‘ Lom, : tidadelvhia— ANDBETH Shesnut-street, 
have both, and be very miserable. ‘To be happy, | p/:imore—Publiaber of American Farmer, 
be devout. Cincinnati—S, C, PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Middlebury, Vt.—WiGcut CHarman, Merchant. 

West Bradford, Mass.—Uarce & Co. Booksellers. 


Practice — Does not always make perfect, | Taunton, Mass. Saws O. Duwnsar, Bookseller. 
Ye Hartford—Goovwis & Co. Bookse! lers. 


Curran, when told by his physician that he seem- Newburuport—ERENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 

ed to cough with more difficulty replied —“ That | Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Fostxk, Bor «seller. 

; y 1. - eS. aan Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratr. 

is odd enough, for [ have been practising all Dvatidectiadias Ghats. Moshediee. 

night. Bangor, Me.—Wv. Mann, Druggist, and Wa. B. Harow. 
Hal i N. S—E. Brows , Esq. 

St. ovis—H. Le Horrma, and Wintts & StevERs, 











“T say, neighbor Hodge, what are you fencing | ~ 


up that are pasture for? forty acres of it would PRINTED BY TUTTLE WEEKS &  DENKET?T 
starve a cow!” “Right,” replied Hodge, “I’m 


School Street. 





fencing it up to keep the cows cut.” 
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